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AMERICAN PAINTINGS AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


N default of articles expected on im 
I portant new accessions in the older 
field, this number is devoted to listing 
with brief comment all paintings of ar 
tistic merit belonging to this Museum or 
the 


There was a temptation to add the best 


otherwise owned by University.’ 
American paintings in private possession 
at Princeton, but private belongings shift 
about and a qualitative estimate of fam 
ily treasures is invidious. At a more con 
venient time, The Record may venture 
upon this less permanent job of listing. 
The recent inauguration in the Univer 
sity of a Division for the Study of Amer- 
ican Civilization gives this generally 
retrospective article a certain timeliness. 
The list of paintings, with photographic 
cuts at least sufficient for identification, 
cannot fail to be useful to students of 
American painting and it will serve as 
a provisional guide for the best pictures 
now exhibited at Princeton by the Uni 
versity. 

Nassau Hall has twice been gutted by 
fire, with the result that the collection of 
official portraits is poor and scanty for 
so old a college. There has been consid- 
erable replacement by copies which, 
while they reasonably serve their his 
toric and iconographic purpose, do not 
concern us here. 

pre-revolutionary portraiture. 
Princeton can show only the sadly dam 
aged, but still pleasantly decorative por 
traits of the first Richard Stockton and 
his wife, lent to the Museum by the Uni 

1 With the exception of specifically men- 
tioned loans, all paintings stated to be on ex- 
hibition outside the Museum are owned by 
the University while all those lacking such 
reference are understood to be owned and 
stored by the Museum of Historic Art. The 


paintings are assumed to be in oil if no 
medium is given. 


, 


versity (Figs. 1-2; 0.65 x 0.77m.). He 
was a signer of the Declaration of In 
dependence and a trustee of Princeton, 
the aristocrat pioneer of the little vil 
lage. He looks like a vigorous man in his 
late thirties or early forties. If this es 
timate be correct, the portraits may have 
been in progress at the interesting mo 
ment when Mr. and Mrs. Stockton, the 
latter an amateur poetess, were reading 
a sensational book by James MacPher 
son, Fraqments of Ancient Poetry Col 
lected in the Highlands in Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 1760, and were planning to 
christen their Princeton estate Morven. 
According to family tradition, Copley 
was the painter, but that is entirely im 
possible for reasons stylistic and chrono 
logical. The portraits are by a cosmo 
politan artist, some one who knew, if 
distantly, the courtly art of Europe. 
Now, about the only cosmopolitan paint 
ers we had produced at the time the 
Stocktons were painted were Benjamin 
West and Henry Benbridge. The Stock 
ton portraits are assuredly not West's. 
They are just about what might hav 
been done by a provincial imitator of the 
of Mengs Battoni 


Benbridge’s master at Rome—and my 


portraiture and 
initial feeling that they might be Ben 
bridge's is supported by the fact that h: 
is known to have painted for the Stock 
ton family. But as an early label on an 
old copy of our portrait of Mrs. Stock 
ton states that it was copied from an 
original by Blackburn, this attribution 
must be seriously weighed against my 
wholly tentative ascription to Benbridge. 

Charles Willson Peale is as immedi 
ately associated with Princeton as (¢ op 
ley is with Harvard. A captain on Wash 


ington’s staff, Peale had vivid personal 
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Fig. 2. Mrs. Stockton 


Fig. 3. James Sharples: James Madison Fig. 4. Joseph Wright: General Washington 


. 
Fig. 1. Richard Stockton 
* 


Fig. 5. C. W. Peale: President Witherspoon 


memories to draw on when, in 1784, he 
painted his best military picture, Wash- 
ington at the Battle of Princeton. Pro- 
fessionally, it seems to me hardly in- 
ferior to the big battle pieces Copley 
was painting at the time in England. 
Historically, it is our best evidence for 
the appearance of Washington, sur- 
veyor, great landowner, and speculator, 
doughty Indian fighter. After many vi- 
cissitudes it still is the pride of the 
Faculty Room, occupying the ornate 
frame which was made for the portrait 
of George II, destroyed by a British 
cannon ball. 

A less notable, but still excellent full 
length portrait of Washington on the 
Campus of Princeton after the Battle 
of Trenton is in the Graduate College, 
the bequest of Charles A. Munn, '81. Dr. 
Eisen classes it as of the “1779 type” 
and seems to believe it not much later. 
Other C. W. 


University, but beyond what I have 
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Peales are owned by the 


noted, all are badly restored or of orig- 
inal inferior quality. Perhaps I should 
here make an exception for the portrait 
of President Witherspoon in the Fae- 
ulty Room which, though unskillfully 
painted, has much character and seems 
to me probably a C. W. Peale painted 
shortly after President Witherspoon as- 
sumed office in 1766 (Fig. 5). 

A very curious portrait of Washing- 
ton, in the Treasure Room of the Li- 
brary, is a miniature, in a tiny gold 
brooch, by Joseph Wright (Fig. 4). On 
the back is engraved Gen’l Wash’n, Nov. 
1783. According to the family tradition 
of the former owner, this brooch was 
given by Washington to General James 
Lovell as a parting gift at the end of the 
Revolutionary War. I do not doubt the 
tradition, but it suggests a strange per- 
sonal situation, for General Lovell was 
a constant plotter against Washington, 
an egregious trouble maker. Any gift 
from Washington to him must have been 
based on policy, not on affection. Since 
this tiny miniature is not listed in the 
late Dr. Gustav Eisen’s monumental 
work, the portrait may be unique. It is 
midway between C. W. Peale’s burly 
“planter” Washington and Stuart's 
stately and standard effigy. In_ this 
Wright miniature, Washington seems 
almost haggard, which he may well have 
been after seven years of the most try- 
ing leadership. 

Fires have robbed Princeton of what 
must have been an important group of 
Early Republican portraits. Today we 
can show Gilbert Stuart only in a not 
very prepossessing portrait of our most 
notorious alumnus, Aaron Burr. Though 
some critics think it a copy by Vander- 
lyn, its acceptance by the late Lawrence 


Park (No. 129 in his exhaustive cata- 
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Fig. 6. Thomas Sully: Hercules between Virtue and Vice 


logue) fairly settles the question of au- 
thenticity. The Museum lends it for the 
decoration of Madison Hall. 

Of the later contemporaries of Stuart 
we have scattered about the campus 
good examples by Sharples, Waldo, and 
Sully. Perhaps the best Sharples is the 
little portrait of James Madison seated 
in three quarters aspect, a pastel han 
dled with exceptional alacrity for this 
rather careful artist (Fig. 3). It hangs 
in the President's library at Prospect. A 
more usual Sharples, representing S. S. 
Smith, President of Princeton from 
1795 to 1812, is in the Treasure Room 
of the University Library. 

The prolific but also able portrait 
painter of early New York, Samuel 
Waldo, is represented at Princeton by 
portraits of Andrew Kirkpatrick, 1795, 
and of President Madison, both in the 


Upper Cloister. 


Princeton owns no less than seven 
pictures labelled as Sully’s, but since 
several are of a quality to suggest copies 
and cannot be surely located in Sully’s 
invaluable diary of sitters and prices, I 
shall, perhaps with excessive caution, 
mention here only those that seem to me 
fine and authentic. In the bust of Wil 
liam H. Fitzhugh, 1808, in Whig Hall, 
Sully is quite at his best. In the very 
curious allegory, Hercules between Vir- 
tue and lice, Sully joins the few Ameri- 
can pioneers in mythology (Fig. 6; 0.465 
x 0.67m.). It is a naive but also charming 
performance. Neither Vice nor Virtue 
looks the part, while the young Hercules 
faces his dilemma rather with courtliness 
than with perplexity. Psychologically, 
and of course in no other way, the cor 
ception is singularly akin to Raphael's 
juvenile version of the same theme. Sul 
ly’s painting was made for the American 
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Whig Society and engraved on steel to 
adorn its certificate of membership by J. 
Neagle in 1819. The little mythology 
serves a pleasant decorative purpose over 
a mantelpiece in Whig Hall. The portrait 
of George M. Giger, in Eagle Hall, is a 
work of exceptional solidity and char- 
acter for this often too facile artist. 
For me, Sully’s masterpiece is the full 
length protrait of Mrs. Reverdy John- 
son, painted in 1840. The portrait of 
this patrician lady (her husband, among 
other honors, was Minister to England 
and Attorney General) would, for bril- 
liancy of handling, hold its own beside 
the finest Sir Thomas Lawrence while 
greatly surpassing it in seriousness of 
construction and characterization. It is 
at present on loan to this Museum by 
the Estate of Mrs. Alfred M. Hodder, a 
descendant of the Reverdy Johnsons. 

The good American portraitists who 
emerged before the Civil War are scant- 
ily but well represented by Daniel C. 
Huntington and Eastman Johnson. 
Huntington’s unfinished portrait, just 
the head, of Professor Arnold Guyot, 
famous geographer, shows a sometimes 
insipid painter in an exceptionally fresh 
and vigorous phase. Eastman Johnson's 
vogue as a genre painter has somewhat 
effaced his sterling accomplishment as a 
portraitist. Princeton is fortunate in 
having two excellent examples, John 
Ashman Stewart in Nassau Hall and 
Lyman Atwater in Eagle Hall. 

A friend and admirer of Whistler, but 
by no means an imitator, John W. Alex- 
ander shared much of that master’s love 
of vespertine tone and commanded a 
kindred gift for expressive reticence. 
Princeton is very lucky in owning three 
of the finest portraits by Alexander: 
President and Mrs. MeCosh and Presi- 


dent Patton. The two presidents are nec- 


essarily in the Faculty Room, that of 
Mrs. MecCosh appropriately in the In 
firmary which bears her name. Such por- 
traits as the McCosh and Patton pre- 
sent a fascinating contrast in character. 
Alexander, as a loyal and understanding 
alumnus, expressed this contrast to the 
full. MceCosh was predestined to be a 
tower of Calvinistic orthodoxy, with a 
geniality and mother wit that could 
equally cope with heterodoxy or with 
the pranks of the carefree undergradu- 
ate. Patton, in another century and un- 
der another sky, for his extraordinary 
finesse, might have been a great Catholic 
prelate. 

Princeton has not been fortunate in 
her patronage of contemporary portrait 
painters. With half a dozen portraits of 
our greatest recent alumnus, Woodrow 
Wilson, we have nothing that suggests 
little that 


motely resembles him. Perhaps an ex 


his character and even re 
ception should be made te these dispar- 
aging words for Irving Wiles’ portrait 
in the Gateway Club. It is a character 
istically sound performance, a speaking 
likeness of the great idealist when he 
was displeased, and he was frequently 
displeased. Cecelia Beaux’s full length 
of that magnificent subject, Dean An- 
drew F. West, in the Graduate College, 


is below her standard. The late William 


Fig. 7. John Francis: Still Life 
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Paxton’s portrait of Grover Cleveland, 
resident trustee, is at best a respectable 
performance, To close our survey of 


portraiture on a more cheerful note, 
Ernest L. Ipsen’s portrait of Dean Fine, 
in Fine Hall, is painted with a reticent 
handsomeness and is a true representa 
tive of one of the ablest and most ami 
able Princeton professor of our times 

a worthy sequel for our three fine John 
W. Alexanders. 

While we can represent narrative de 
sign very adequately in drawings, book 
illustrations, and separate prints, we are 
deplorably weak in good narrative paint- 
ing. Our ewe lamb in this class is a big 
picture of Washington at the Battle of 
Princeton. Its size promptly relegated it 
to Prospect where it good 


serves a 
purpose whether as decoration or as 
historic reminder. The picture is rather 
absurdly conceived, for a mounted com- 
mander-in-chief does not also serve as 
color sergeant, but it is painted in a 
fairly colorful and spirited way in the 
good tradition of Trumbull. So, it did 
not too much discredit the signature of 
Henry Inman 1834 which it bore perhaps 
a little too conspicuously. It was no sur- 
prise then, when a slight cleaning of a 
repaint over a second, broken signature 
revealed the real painter. The mutilated 
lines were so hastily restored as to make a 
name not listed in any book, with the 
that the 


painting nearly had a non-existent mili 


result history of American 
tary painter imposed upon it. After the 
removal of the repaint on the signature, 
I was able to make out WW. Ranney 1848. 
Ranney was a rather shortlived and un- 
successful painter, an 4A.N.4., active in 
the 1840's and 1850's as a specialist in 
hunting scenes. I know of no other mili 


tary picture by him. This canvas is a 


Fig. 8. W. Allston: Landscape 


gift to the Museum by Jesse A. Renée II 
and Edward Wassermann, Jr. 

John Francis of Philadelphia, active 
in the 1860's, was perhaps the best 
American still life painter between the 
Peales and Harnett, Chase, and Carl- 
sen. We have had the luck to pick up 
one of the best Francises, initialled and 
dated 1866 (Fig. 7; 0.27 x 0.35 m.). 
Otherwise we have nothing in American 
still life except a very handsome fish 
by William M. Chase, the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Otto von Kienbusch. 

Our earliest American landscape has 
a most British look. It is signed W. Als- 
ton 1805, is executed in a mixed water 
color and gouache technique, and repre- 
sents children, perhaps gypsies, around 
a fire at sunset ( Fig. 8: 0.85 x 0.895 
m.). It reeks with romantic ruralism 
in the manner of Morland, Wheatly, and 
Ward. The setting sun catches the walls 
In the 
lower twilight glows a little fire tended 


of a castle on a wooded crag 


by country children or, more likely, 
prettified gypsies. Although our W. Alls- 
ton had a contemporary English name 


sake, I feel sure the signature is by our 


American idealist painter. 


Te Wax. 
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Fig. 9. Thomas Cole: Mount Washington from the Upper Saco Intervale 


A landscape by Jasper Cropsey, 
transmogrified by a very able and naive 
copyist from a print, has been discussed 
in a previous number of The Record 
(I, 2, pp. 7-9). 

Thomas Cole was a versatile and un 
stable talent, generally fantastic as a 
painter. However, he painted a few 
landscapes with his eye on the object 
and perhaps these are his best. We are 
fortunate in having a good example of 
this somewhat rare sort, Mount Wash- 
ington from the Upper Saco Intervale 
(Fig. 9; 0.45 x 0.81 m.). The pale gray, 
green, and blue tints have a quiet har- 
mony and luminosity unusual with Cole. 
The mounted Indians, his inevitable con- 
cession to romance, are an unobtrusive 
and suitable accessory. In a tiny oil 
sketch for the first picture in his most 
famous series, a study for the Savage 
State in the Course of Empire (Fig. 10; 
0.16 x 0.26 m.), we have Cole in his 
most energetic and poetically inspired 


vein. Good critics have taken it for a 


Loutherbourg or for something by an 
immediate follower of Salvator Rosa. It 
is, however, a Cole (we bought it from 
his granddaughter at his Catskill studio) 
and one of the quintessential documents 
for Cole, the romantic poet in paint. 
As I write we have added a third Cole 
to our collection. It is a small sketch rep- 
resenting the unusual subject of the 
Dead rising from their tombs during the 
Crucifixion (Fig. 11; 0.19 x 0.27 m.). It 
is painted in desperate haste and almost 
with negligence, as if a very gifted child 
were improvising, but it vields fully its 
effect of strangeness and of terror. For 
Cole's incorrigible romanticism it is a 
capital example. I know of no larger 
Cole on this theme. It seems to me to be 
a very late work, but a sound chronology 
for this volatile painter remains to be 
worked out. With these contrasting pic- 
tures and over a dozen drawings by Cole 
we can represent him with a fullness 
that more important art museums might 


envy. 
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Fig. 10. Thomas Cole: Coutse of Empire: Savage State 


Fig. 11. Thomas Cole: Dead Rising from Tombs 
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Fig. 12. John Kensett: Coast Scene 


Of the big panoramic landscapes of 
the 1860's and 


way may be regarded as a grandiose 


1870's, which in some 
culmination of the Hudson River School, 
we have a single capital example in Al- 
bert Bierstadt’s Mount Washington, Si- 
erras. This imposing canvas, a gift of 
Mrs. Jacob Bean of Princeton, had to 
be skied for many years in the old Mu- 
seum. When its great scale made its ex 
hibition impossible on the limited wall 
space of a rapidly growing picture col 
lection we decided, instead of relegating 
it to storage, to lend it to Guyot Hall 
where, pending an adequate Museum 
building, it is favorably shown. Every 
museum has to be chary of housing these 
gigantic canvases. We are fortunate in 
having our own single good example by 
perhaps the best known painter of the 
school. 

Homer D. Martin is very fully repre 
sented by drawings and through the gen 
erosity of Mrs. Gertrude Hall Brownell 
we have 


a good example of one of 


his rare water colors. Of his paint 
ings we have only an unimportant little 
early picture, River Scene, Autumn. It 
is about as early as a Martin can be, 
probably painted in the middle 1850's. 
The handling is fumbling, but the little 
landscape, which I guess to be a Housa 


tonic River scene, has already a lumi 
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nosity and felicity of arrangement by no 
means common in American landscapes 
of this date. Eventually this Museum 
will receive by gift one of the finest 
landscapes of Martin's last vears. 

John F. Kensett marks the trans‘tion 
the River School to the 


great landscapists of Inness’ generation. 


from Hudson 
Kensett was his own man, free, I think. 
from influences either from Diisseldorf 
or Paris. He has a fine, crisp touch and 
a delicate sense for tonality. We see him 
at his best in the coast scene (probably 
Newport) which have recently received 
as a gift from Mrs. Lydia Poe (Fig. 12: 
0.37 x 0.62 m.). 

William M. Hunt is perhaps the earli 
est American who, practicing what the 
French call la bonne peinture, achieved 
an accomplished professionalism. This 
may be too sweeping, for Sully and 
Healy but he 


stronger than either. Besides a number 


anticipated him, was 


of important drawings, we are fortunate 


Fig. 13. W. M. Hunt: Girl with Red Hair 
Ribbon 
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in having a Girl with Red Hair Ribbon 
(Fig. 13; 0.31 x 0.41 m.) and Upper 
Falls, Newtown (Fig. 15; 0.36 x 0.46 
m.), capital examples of Hunt as por- 
traitist and also in his much rarer phase 
Both pictures betray 
Hunt's aud 


spiritual ancestor, Millet. Indeed, I am 


as landscapist. 
some influence of friend 
tempted to guess that this extraordi- 
narily vital and pungent sketch of the 
head of a young girl may have been 
painted from a French neighbor at Bar- 
bizon, But it may equally well have been 
knocked off in a sitting somewhat later 
to show his Boston students how to paint 
a head handily. In any ease, it is top- 


notch portraiture for its day. The tran- 


Fig. 14. Winslow Homer: The Trysting Place 


Fig. 15. W. M. Hunt: Upper Falls, Newtown 


quil and unassertive beauty of the dusky 
riverside with a gleaming white mill 
needs no verbal comment. It is impor 
tant as a precursor of the intimate char 
acter of American landscape at a mo- 
ment when the panoramic ideals of the 
Hudson River School still held sway. 

By William M. Chase we have an ex- 
cellent little landscape, sand dunes, 
probably painted at Shinnecock, L.I., 
where, for many years, he conducted his 
famous summer school. 

Our galleries have recently been en- 
riched by a superb Inness, The Home of 
the Heron, the gift of Victor S. Harris 
‘40 and David T. Harris Though it 
is signed and dated 1891, the solidity 
and dignity of the handling are quite 
unlike the 


nesses of that year. There is good evi- 


evanescences of other In- 
dence that it was painted in 1886 at the 
end of what has always seemed to me 
Inness’ finest period and before, in a 
colorful ethereality, he sacrificed much 
of the substance of landscape. He may 
have made some trifling change in this 
masterpiece when he signed it for a pur 
chaser in 1891. The motive was observed 
in T'arpon Springs, Florida. The repro 
duction on the cover makes any descrip 


tion of this well-known picture super 
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Fig. 16. John La Farge: The Magi 


fHuous. The subject is autumnal gloom 
in a thick forest enlivened by the flash 
on the bole of a great live oak and the 
alert form of the heron. In this admira 
ble picture Inness compares very favor 
ably with such masters as Old Crome and 
Théodore Rousseau, while preserving 
his personal difference and distinction. 
Oddly, he used the title again for an 
oblong picture, dated 18938, in the Butler 
Collection, Chicago Art Institute. The 
values are reversed: tree trunk and 
heron dark against a sunset sky. It has 
the evanescence of his latest work, is 
both slighter and less mysterious than 
the earlier picture. Our Home of the 
Heron was bought many years ago by 
the late Victor Harris, the well known 
musician and composer. It has graced 
many loan exhibitions, among them may 
be noted the Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, the Buffalo Academy, and the 
Whitney Museum. 

Winslow Homer's robust and emi- 
nently American art is represented in 
this Museum only by drawings and by 


‘yr 


a water color, The Trysting Place, lent 
by the Library from the Lawrence Hut- 
ton bequest (Fig. 14; 0.19 x 0.34 m.). 
It is signed and dated 1875, and this 
little full-length picture of a Juno-like 


woman in a white frock, standing before 
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greenery, anticipates much of the ur 
banity and dignity of Homer in_ his 
slightly later Tynemouth phase. 

In drawings and water colors we can 
represent more than adequately the most 
civilized of American painters, John La 
Farge, who was, in a way, one of Hunt's 
disciples. Our most important example 
is a highly finished water color, called 
simply The Magi (Fig. 16; 0.175 x 0.28 
m.). It represents a favorite theme of 
his, though rather rare in painting, the 
journey of the Magi as they follow the 
star. He treated this theme, always with 
variations, many times, in water color 
and on the wall. Our example is one of 
the best and perhaps is the earliest 
version. It seems to be the original for 


Whitney's wood-engraving from Our 


Fig. 17. John La Farge: Trionfo d’ Amore 
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Fig. 18. Alden Weir: A Connecticut Farm 


Young Folks, December, 1868, Of the 
original of this cut La Farge wrote to 
his editor, that it 


seemed to himself “the best thing I have 


Horace Scudder, 
done.”’ The picture deserves this praise 
from the most self-critical of artists. It 
is conceived reverently and even pas- 
sionately, with a sense of devout urg- 
ency, and the color, especially in the 
vaporous landscape, is La Farge at his 
best. 

It was La Farge’s habit to keep his 
finest drawings on boxwood, submitting 
a photograph on another block to repro- 
duction and destruction by the engraver. 
This brought about the happy result 
that many of La Farge’s designs for 
illustration remain as little paintings on 
the most durable of panels. We much 
need a good oil painting by La Farge; 
meanwhile, we are lucky in owning 
one of his drawings on the woodblock. 
Trionfo d’Amore (Fig. 17; 0.09 x 0.15 
m.). It was published in Seribner’s 
Monthly Magazine, X11, 1881, p. 516, 
with the comment by an anonymous 
writer that “It is one of the most poetic 
of Mr. La Farge’s wood drawings.” 
of the 


guished painters of the Paris-trained 


Certainly one most distin 


Americans who emerged in the 1870's 


was Alden We’r. Unhappily, we have no 
portrait by hia, but we have, as a gift 
from the late Mrs. Gertrude Magie, an 
ingratiating little oil sketch, The Or- 
chard, and, through the generosity of 
Mr. A. E. MeVitty, 98, one of his larger 
and more important canvases, 4 Con- 
necticut Farm (Fig. 18; 0.89 x 1.14 m.). 
The arrangement of the latter, with the 
shadow of a cloud darkening the fore 
ground is original and the whole picture 
is rich in handling and in sentiment. 
Those who knew Weir fully realize how 
much that charms us in his pictures is 
merely the projection of his personal 
dignity and modesty. 

The short-lived Theodore Robinson, 
barring amazing but sporadic anticipa- 
tions by La Farge, is justly regarded as 
the pioneer of our American impression 
ism. Learning much from Monet, Robin- 
son remained his own man. He is quite 
at his best in Jn the Orchard (Fig. 19; 
0.41x 0.51 m.), a little, unpretentious 
masterpiece of the most joy-giving kind. 


Fig. 19. Theodore Robinson: In the Orchard 
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An esthetic explorer of our university 
halls makes strange discoveries. My 
most unexpected was made in Upper 
Cloister Lounge where, from opposite 
overmantels, a big picture of tigers, 
Princeton's totem, enjoying the view of 
pink water lilies, faces an equally big 
Prometheus by Howard Pyle. George 
William Swann, the tiger man, is still 
favorably remembered as the most prom- 
inent late Victorian animal painter. 

Childe Hassam seems to me the great- 
est and most versatile craftsman in paint 
among Americans of my generation. 
Nothing eluded his eye and nothing was 
too difficult for his hand. His amazing 
virtuosity is admirably exemplified in 
the little canvas, Rainy Day, Fifth Ave- 
nue (Fig. 20; 0.38 x 0.46 m.), a gift 
from Mr. MeVitty. It is one of his fa- 
mous “Flag” pictures showing World 
War Fifth Avenue with all the flags of the 
Allies snapping in its chasm. Apart from 


its magical virtuosity, the picture is 


Fig. 20. Childe Hassam: Rainy Day, 
Fifth Avenue 


amazing for its sheer joyousness and 
vitality. Possibly Hassam was at his 
best in those watercolors which, with- 
out pyrotechnics, swiftly and almost un- 
pretentiously recorded what he liked in 
some favorite scene. This Museum has 
one of these watercolors, New Fields, 
New Hampshire, a gift from Hassam’s 
artistic executor, the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. 

We are able to show the lyrical and 
richly colorful landscape art of the late 
Ernest Lawson in Harlem River in 
Snow (Fig. 21; 0.50 x 0.60 m.). It glori- 
fies and transfigures the north bank of 
the Harlem River flecked with linger- 
ing snow. I do not know its date, but 
should suppose it at the very end of his 
early and lyrical period, before the 
Armory show of 1913, and some per- 
turbation of his art through the influ- 
ence of Cézanne, It is one of a group of 
fine American landscapes presented by 
Mr. MecVitty. 

From the same donor we have a 
fine picture, End of Day (Fig. 22: 
0.51 x 0.60 m.), by the late Robert 
Spencer. Like many of his pictures, 
the theme is the tranquility that settles 
down along the New Hope canal when 
the sun and men and women prepare to 
go to rest. To his painted poetry the 
too short lived and unfortunate artist 
brought amazing and always fit technical 
resources. I doubt if any painter of our 
time anywhere could get more luminosity 
out of the dull earth colors. 

A small and poor Museum cannot af- 
ford to do much speculating on the living 
artist, but Princeton is always glad to 
have the work of the living artist come 
its way by gift. So when an anonymous 
donor offered us a very fine watercolor 


by John Marin, we were glad indeed to 


accept it. It represents a heavy power 
boat seen from the land and laboring 
heavily in a mixed sea. Like all good 


Marin’s, an amazing truthfulness per- 


Fig. 22. Robert Spencer: 
End of Day 


sists through sometimes perplexing syn- 
copations. It has the energy and beauty 
of color in which Marin is not merely 
unexcelled, but almost unrivalled today. 


FRANK Jewetr Matuer, Jr. 


ACCESSIONS 


N addition to recent gifts mentioned 
the following accessions were 
received during the period of January- 
June, 1943. 


PAINTING 


Eight Japanese paintings, battle pieces, 


on paper. Ca. 1700. Anonymous gift. 


Two Egyptian paintings on linen. Elev- 
enth Dynasty, from Deir el Bahari. 
Gift of A. E. MeVitty, 98. 


POTTERY 


A study collection of Greek, Cypriote, 
and Italian pottery and small objects. 
Gift of Mrs. Marquand. 

Pyxis, fifth century B.c. Gift of Pro- 


fessor Shear. 
GLASS 


Four Hellenistic and Roman glass ves- 


sels. By purchase and exchange. 


METAL 


Eleven Roman utensils and surgical 
instruments. Gift of H. W. Hewett- 
Thayer. 


Japanese helmet, eighteenth century. 
Gift of Robert Schirmer, ’21. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


Fifteen vues d’optique, travel scenes. 


Gift of Miss S. M. Hodge. 


Forty-six American, English, French, 
and Indian prints and drawings. 


Anonymous gift. 


Excerpt from Caxton’s Lives of the 
Saints printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
1527; ten woodcuts. Anonymous gift. 

Six etchings by Whistler, Meryon, and 
Millet. By purchase. 
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MUSEUM OF HISTORIC ART 
RECORD 


HE Record is published twice yearly. 


There is no subscription fee. Inquir- 


ies and requests may be addressed to the 
Editor. 

The Museum of Historic Art is ad- 
ministered by the Trustees of Princeton 


University as one of its departments. 
The 


visible epitome of the history of art 


Museum is intended to form a 


from earliest times to the present, that 
is, to cover the ground of the teaching 
by the Department of Art and Archae 
ology. 

The Museum is open daily from 2 
to 5 p.m., except on Christmas and New 
Year's Day, and during the month of 
August. Visits at other times may be 


arranged by appointment. 


STAFF 


Frank Jewetr Matuer, Jr. 


Director, Honorary Curator 


of Renaissance and Modern Art 


Apert M. Frienp, Jr. 


Assistant Director, Honorary 


Curator of Mediaeval Art 


T. Leste SHEAR 


Honorary Curator of Classical Art 


Greorce Row.ey 


Honorary Curator of Far Eastern Art 


Frances Jones 


Secretary, Assistant Curator 


of Classical Art 


